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IN 1966, THE NATION'S UNEMPLOYMENT RATE DROPPED BELOW 4 
PERCENT, A 13- YEAR LOW. THL TOTAL PRODUCTION OF GOODS AND 
SERVICES WAS $58 MILLION MORE THAN IN 1965, AND THE AFTER-TAX 
INCOME OF AMERICAN FAMILIES INCREASED, AFTER ALLOWING FOR 
PRICE INCREASES, BY 3.5 PERCENT. THIS PROGRESS RESULTED FROM 
BUSINESS AND LABOR ACHIEVEMENTS, GRADUALLY IMPROVING 
EDUCATION, AND EFFORTS BY THE GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE AND 
SUSTAIN ECONOMIC GROWTH AND TO CARRY OUT HUMANE AND POSITIVE 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS. THROUGH THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT (EOA) 
OF 1964, THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, AND THE MANPOWER AND 
DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACT (MDTA) OF 1962 WITH ITS 1965 AND 
1966 AMENDMENTS, STEFS WERE TAKEN TO ASSURE OPPORTUNITY TO 
ALL CITIZENS. BY THE END OF THE YEAR, ABOUT 600,000 
UNEMPLOYED AND UNDEREMPLOYED WORKERS HAD ENROLLED IN 
TRAINING, AND NEARLY NINE OF 10 WHO COMPLETED TRAINING WERE 
EMPLOYED. UNDER EOA, MORE THAN 800,000 YOUNG PEOPLE HAD 
RECEIVED A NEW START THROUGH THE NEIGHBORHOC'D YOUTH CORPS, 
THOUSANDS HAD RECEIVED TRAINING AND JOBS THROUGH THE JOB 
CORPS, AND 138,000 FAMILY BREADWINNERS WERE GIVEN NEW SKIuLS 
THROUGH THE WORK-EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING PROGRAM. TO ASSIST 
THE UNEMPLOYED, NEW DIRECTIONS IN MANPOWER POLICY MUST BE 
PURSUED BY CONCENTRATING NATIONAL EFFORTS TO CLOSE THE GAP 
BETWEEN EDUCATION AND WORK, MAKING THE OVERALL MANPOWER 
EFFORT A MORE EFFICIENT AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM, AND MAKING 
MILITARY SERVICE A PATH TO PRODUCTION CAREERS. A VIGOROUS 
ECONOMY AND AN EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ARE BASIC TO AN 
EFFECTIVE MANPOWER POLICY. THE 18 EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 
PROPOSED BY THE PRESIDENT AND ENACTED BY CONGRESS ARE SYMBOLS 
OF THE BELIEF THAT EDUCATION IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INVESTMENT 
THAN CAN BE MADE IN THE NATION'S FUTURE. THIS ARTICLE IS A 
REPRINT FROM THE "1967 MANPOWER REPORT" (VT 002 577) AND IS 
AVAILABLE FROM MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF MANPOW'ER 
POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
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The President sends to the Congress each year a report on the Nation’s 
manpower as required by the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962. Published together in that report are the Manpower Report of the 
Preeideni and an accompanying comprehensive report by the Department 
of Labor on manpower requirements, resource's, utilization, and training. 

This is a reprint of the President’s message from the 1967 Manpower 
Report. 

Information regarding reprints of other sections of the 1967 Manpower 
Report may be obtained at the locations listed on the inside back cover. 
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MANPOWER REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 



To the Congress of the United States: 

In January 1966, 14 young men — ^high school 
dropouts — enrolled in a Baltimm'e Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program. Eight months 
later, most of them had returned to school, 
helped by part-time work and wages received 
throu^ job training. 

Last Februfuy in the same city, 29 women — 
all on the relief rolls— graduated from a feder- 
ally sponscared course to train nurse aides. 
Today they are off welfare, working in hospi- 
tals. As they help themselves and their fami- 
lies, they are helping the Nation meet its critical 
shortage of health workers. 

In OI?ago last summer, six employment of- 
fices were set up for teenagers under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act — and run 
by the young people themselves. Through 



these centers, 750 young men and women got 
jobs. What might have been empty summers 
became, for them, a satisfying, productive time. 

These examples of progress are the result of 
programs begun only a few years ego — ^ ih*o- 
grams which reflect the Nation’s commitment 
to a positive manpower policy. 

By bringing new skills to thousands of Amer- 
icans, these programs are fueling the ambitions 
and fulfilling the hopes of many who might 
otherwise have been condemned to idleness — 
not by choice but by lack of opportunity. 

This Manpower Report to the Congress, sub- 
mitted under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, surveys the progress we have 
made in the last year. It also points up the 
troubling and persistent problems of unemploy- 
ment in a prosperous economy — ^and the steps 
we must take to overcome those problems. 



1966— A Year of Progress 



An effective manpower policy depends on a 
healthy economy. In 1966, this Nation’s un- 



employment rate dropped below 4 percent^ — 
reaching a 13-year low. Seventy-four million 
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people were working, nearly two million more 
than when the year began. 

The total production of goods and services in 
America increased to an historic $740 billion — 
$58 billion more than in 1965. On the whole, 
jobs were paying better than ever and were 
more regular and secure than they had been in 
many yeara More than 98 percent of men in 
the labor force with families to support were 
at w(H*k. The after-tax income of American 
families increased, after allowing for price in- 
creases, by 3.5 percent. 

This economic progress did not occur by 
chance. It was the achievement of business and 
labor. It was the result of gradually imin*oving 
education. Much of it also came from careful 
efforts by Government to encourage and sustain 
economic growth — ^and to carry out humane and 
positive manpower programs. 

Those efforts — even the newest of them — 
have been remarkably fruitful. Through the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, 
strengthened by the 1965 and 1966 amend- 
ments, and through other progressive measures, 
we have taken vital steps to assure oppmiiunity 
to all our citizens. 

By the end of last year, for example, under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
programs: 

— ^About 600,000 unemployed and under- 
employed workers had been enrolled in 

training; 

— ^Three out of four trainees who completed 



their classroom work had gone on to regular 
employment; 

— Nearly 9 out of 10 citizens who had com- 
pleted on-the-job training were gainfully 
employed; 

— ^Thousands of citizens most in need of 
help — ^Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican 
Americans, and other disadvantaged young 
Americans — ^had received training; 

— ^Workers by the thousands were being 
trained to relieve acute manpower short- 
ages in the health fields and in a variety of 
other occupations. 

By late 1966, under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act: 

— ^More than 800,000 young people had re- 
ceived a new start through the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

— ^Thousands of poor boys and girls, many 
who were at less than a fourth-grade liter- 
acy level, had gotten training and jobs 
through the Job Corps. 

— ^200,000 young men and women, who 
might have been forced to leave college be- 
cause of financial difficulties, had con- 
tinued their education through the Coll^ 
Work-Study Program. 

— 138,000 needy family breadwinners were 
given new skills through the Work-Experi- 
ence and Training Program. 

These programs are helping more than a mil- 
lion Americans each year to gain the knowledge 
and skills needed for steady productive employ- 
ment. 



The Paradox of Prosperity 

Our manpower programs have accomplished minded us that expansion of the economy will 
much. They must be continued — ^and their not, by itself, e limina te all unemployment and 
momentum increased. For the year 1966 re- underemplo}rment. 
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Last year the overall unemplo 3 rment rate 
dropped to 3.8 percent and the rate for married 
men to below 2 percent, an impressively low fig- 
ure. But we have no reason to be complacent. 
The tragedy of joblessness is not only in the 
amount of unemployment— but in the kind of 
unemplo}rment. 

— Over 12 pe~cent of our young people aged 
16 to 19 were still looking for jobs at the 
year’s end. 

— ^Among Negroes and other minwity 
groups, the unemployment rate was almost 
double the overall rate. 

—In slums and depressed rural areas, job- 
lessness ran close to 10 percent. And 1 out 
of every 3 people in those areas who are or 
ought to be working today faces some se- 
vere emplo 3 rment problem. 

Much of this unemplo}rment occurred not be- 
cause jobs were unavailable, but because people 
• were unable to fill jobs or, for various reasons, 
imwilling to fill them. 

— Often the job is in one place — ^but the 
worker in another. 

— Or the job calls for a special skill — a skill 
the unemployed person does not have. 

— ^The employer insists on a high school 
diploma — ^but the jobseeker quit school 
without this qualification. 

— An employer demands a “clean record” — 
but the applicant has a record marred by a 
juvenile arrest. 

— A. job offers 1 day’s work a week — ^but the 
the worker needs 5 da}rs’ pay to support his 
family. 

All these problems have long been with us. 
In the past, however, they were often obscured 
by general unemployment: when thousands of 
skilled experienced workers were searching for 
work, scant attenticm was paid to the jobless 
high school dropout. 



Today, illuminated, by prosperity, Uiese prob- 
lems stand out more clearly. 

At the end of 1966, about 2.9 million workers 
were unemployed. But it is estimated that 
during the course of the year, about 10.5 million 
workers suffered some unemployment. 

About three-quarters of the 10.5 million work- 
ers were only temporarily out of jobs — ^and soon 
found work. The young worker just entering 
the labor force belongs to this group; the bank 
teller who has left his job to seek a better one; 
the lathe operator who has been laid off while 
adjustments are made in the production sched- 
ule. 

We cannot eliminate all temporary unem- 
ployment. In a free and mobile society, people 
must be able to change jobs and get better ones; 
workers must be able to leave and enter the 
labor fOTce at will; and the rate of production 
of particular firms and industries must be free 
to respond to market forces. 

We must seek, however, to minimize the 
hardships of temporary unemplo 3 mient: 

— ^By making it unnecessary for young men 
and women to spend long weeks job hunt- 
ing after they leave school ; 

— By providing greater year-round oppor- 
tunities to seasonal work^; 

— ^By improving job referral services to 
bring jobs and workers closer togeth^. 

Our manpower programs seek to do just those 
things — and to reduce the waste and frustration 
that result from even short spells of unemploy- 
ment. 

But our manpower programs must do more. 
They must reach the workers who are unem- 
ployed for long periods and those who are fre- 
quently out of work. 

Preliminary estimates from our labor force 
survey show that during 1966 there were 2.5 
million American workers who were jobless for 
15 weeks or more during the year. Of those, 
about 700,000 were out of work during more 
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than half of the year. Another ^ to 1 million 
potential workers had abandoned the search for 
a job, at least temporarily, and were not even 
counted as unemployed. Still another 500,000 
unemployed were probably missed by the labor 
force survey. Others were employed at part- 
time jobs when they needed full-time work. 

Some of these workers should not be in the 
labor force at all, including those too old or too 
ill to hold steady jobs. These people can be 
helped by improvements in our health, public 
assistance, and social security programs. 

Others in this group have the skill and expe- 
rience to find and hold good jobs. They can be 
helped by improvements in our employment 
services, and by actions to reduce seasonal un- 
employment. 

But there are many who need special man- 
power services before they can become fully 
adequate workers and earners. Precise meas- 
urement of the magnitude of the task ahead is 
diflSicult — indeed, impossible. But we can esti- 
mate that there are roughly 2 million potential 
workers who can be helped and are willing to 
help themselves. 

These are the dropouts — ^young men and 
women who have left school with inadequate 



education and without skills. Lacking experi- 
ence, they cannot find work ; lacking work, they 
can never get experience. 

They are older workers whose obsolete skills 
are useless in today’s job market. 

They are Negroes, Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, and others barred from jobs by 
other people’s prejudice. 

They are the illiterate, the migrants, the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, the young 
men rejected as unfit for military service. 

This is the effort that has to be made — ^to re- 
duce unemployment to the point where all that 
remains is the result of inevitable movements 
within the work force, irreducible seasonal fac- 
tors, and a small number of people whose dis- 
advantages or circumstances preclude their sat- 
isfactory employment. 

The remaining problem is formidable and its 
solution will take time. But it is of manageable 
proportions. 

Never before have we had so great an oppor- 
tunity — or so urgent an obligation — ^to b-’^'g 
training and skills to people willing to help 
themselves. 

These Americans need hope, not handouts. 
They want — and deserve — work and training, 
not welfare. 



New Directions in Manpower Policy 



If we are to proceed in practical ways to as- 
sist the unemployed, we must pursue five new 
directions in manpower policy. 

1. We Must Bridge the Gap Between Edu- 
cation and Work. 

Few nations — ^perhaps none— can match the 
achievements of our educational system. None 
equals the record of our economy. Yet our 
youth unemployment rate is the highest of any 
modem nation. 



We pay too little attention to the 2 out of 
3 young people who do not go to college and 
the many others who do not finish college. As 
citizens and supporters of public education, we 
should be as concerned about assisting them in 
their transition from school to job as we are 
about preparing others for college. 

Too many young men and women face long 
and bitter months of job hunting or marginal 
work after leaving school. Our society has not 
yet established satisfactory ways to bridge the 
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gap between school and work. If we fail to 
deal energetically with this problem, thousands 
of young people will continue to lapse into 
years of intermittent, unrewarding, and menial 
labor. 

Our interest in a young person should not 
stop when he finishes — or drops out of — school. 
Our concern should become even greater then. 
It should extend to the point at which every 
young person becomes self-sufficient. Any 
other view would not only lack humanity — it 
would be false economy. 

Other nations have developed broad indus- 
try training and internship programs, offering 
education and experience to young people en- 
tering a trade or profession. Still others have 
established close ties between educational insti- 
tutions and employment agencies at all levels. 
We can profit by these examples if we; 

— ^Build into our employment system a 
broader concept of apprenticeship and 
work experience; 

— ^Establish in our educational programs 
opportunities for students to learn more 
about the world of work ; 

— Build a system in which education and 
work experience are brought together to 
provide the kind of preparation that fits 
the needs of our society. 

To achieve these ends, I am directing the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make a thorough 
study of the relationship between our educa- 
tional programs and our manpower programs, 
between learning and earning in America. By 
more closely relating the two we can reduce the 
high unemployment rate among young Amer- 
icans. 

In this task, the Secretaries will consult State 
education and employment agencies, local 
boards of education, business and labor leaders, 
and the special Committee on Administration 
of Training Programs which the Congress re- 



cently authorized. They will also review such 
related problems as the difference between laws 
relating to the school-leaving age and those gov- 
erning the age for entering certain occupations, 
and any applications of minimum wage agree- 
ments, laws, or practices which inhibit experi- 
mentation in adding a work content to educa- 
tional programs. 

2. We Must Concentrate Our Efforts. 

Six years ago, general unemployment plagued 
the country. Nearly 7 percent of our workers 
could not find jobs. Every State and almost 
every city suffered. The situation was far 
worse in slums and depressed rural areas than in 
the suburbs — ^but unemployment was so wide- 
spread that it had to be fought everywhere. 

The Nation’s employment map shows 150 
major labor areas. In March and April of 1961, 
unemployment in 101 of these areas exceeded 6 
percent. At the end of 1963, 38 of these 150 
areas still suffered high unemployment. 

By the end of 1966, only eight of the major 
labor areas had an unemployment rate above 6 
percent. An expanding economy, strengthened 
educational programs, and public and private 
manpower training efforts had created jobs and 
trained men to fill them. 

But 2 million Americans needing employment 
assistance still remained — ^Americans who could 
be helped and who were willing to help them- 
selves. Education, training, swift economic ad- 
vances somehow had passed them by. 

Last year, to develop a body of detailed in- 
formation about these unemployed citizens and 
their problems, the Secretary of Labor surveyed 
unemployment in selected slums throughout the 
country. 

This survey concluded that: 

— Unemployment in the city slums is three 

times higher than the national average. 

— One out of three potential w(»*kers in 

those areas is not adequately employed — 

including those who could be working but 
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are not; those who are working part time 
but want full-time jobs; and those who are 
working full time but earning substandard 
wages. 

The results of this study show not only where 
the unemployed are but why they are jobless. 
The study concluded that despite the spectac- 
ular growth of our economy, despite improve- 
ments in the human and social conditions of 
American life, the unemployment rate in many 
of these depressed areas is as high as it was 6 
years ago. 

To the extent that the remaining unemploy- 
ment is concentrated in these areas, our pro- 
grams also must be concentrated. To scatter 
our effort now is to waste it. 

/ have asked the Congress to provide an addi- 
tional $13S million in fiscal 1968 under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act for a new manpower 
program to provide special assistance to our 
most disadvantaged citizens. 

With these funds, we can; 

— Focus our services mwe sharply upon 
areas and individuals in greatest need. 

— ^Tailor these services to the requirements 
of each individual — counseling, health serv- 
ices, training, and followup assistance on a 
case-by-case basis. 

— ^Enlist the support of local business and 
labor organizations — the key to any suc- 
cessful employment program. 

But the need was too urgent to permit delay. 
Accordingly, I asked the Secretary of Labor and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, in cooperation with the heads of other 
F ederal agencies, to begin this special manpower 
program immediately with all available re- 
sources. 

Our manpower programs also must be spe- 
cially aimed at two oilier groups: seasonally 
employed workers and the handicapped. 

Thousands of seasonally employed workers 
lead hard, uncertain lives. For them, employ- 



ment is determined not by their abilities or op- 
portunities but by the calendar. Among them 
are construction workers and hired farm labor- 
ers — especially migrant farmworkers, who pick 
a meager living from the soil, “traveling every- 
where but living nowhere.” 

To help these workers, I have asked the Secre- 
tary of Labor in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a detailed survey of seasonal un- 
employment and underemployment — and to 
find ways to deal with these problems. 

This study should seek methods by which 
Federal, State, and local governments, through 
their contracting procedures and other activi- 
ties, can reduce seasonal lags in employment, 
especially in the construction industry. It 
should explore the feasibility of a migrant man- 
power corporation and other ways to help reg- 
ularize the emplo 3 nnent of hired farmworkers, 
particularly migratory farmworkers. 

For thousands of mentally and physically 
handicapped Americans, employment has too 
long been considered an exclusive concern of 
“charity.” Yet, we know that many handi- 
capped citizens can learn important skills, and 
can become effective workers. 

I am directing the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
explore additional ways in which business, in- 
dustry, and government can provide more mean- 
ingful employment opportunities to handi- 
capped citizens. 

S. We Must Make Our Overall Manpower Ef- 
fort More Efficient. 

Our major commitment to an affirmative 
manpower policy is relatively recent. Many of 
our manpower programs are new, and we are 
still building the machinery to carry them out. 
By a combination of law and delegation of au- 
thority, the Department of Labor has primary 
operating responsibility for manpower pro- 
grams. 
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P’it the problems of manpower development 
cut across organizational lines. Th^ are 
closely intertwined with problems of social, eco- 
nomic, and educational development. Accwxi- 
ingly, the Department of Labor has established 
close working ties with the Departmmt of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and other Federal agen- 
cies having responsibilities in these areas. 

F^haps the most important of these new 
working ties is the recent del^aticm of several 
OEO adult w(wk and training programs to the 
Department of Labor. These arrangements 
link the Labor Department’s responsibility in 
the manpower area with OEO’s responsibility 
for coordi n ati n g antipoverty programs. Th^r 
provide local initiative by the carrying out of 
local programs through Community Action 
agencies wherever this is practicable. 

We are working to strengthen those ties: to 
cen‘ r'ize, consdidate, and streamline our op- 
erations. 

The task of manpow^ development, of 
course, cannot be a Federal tiwlr alone. Recog- 
nizing tiiis, we are placing greater emphasis (m 
<Mi-the-job training programs (XHiducted by pri- 
vate mpli^rs. 

As the demand increases for workers with 
qiecial skills, we should take porative steps par- 
ticularly to encourage private job training 
efforts: 

first: We must obtain reliable infonnation 
on which to base our plans. I have asked the 
Congress to provide funds for a systematic 
study by the Secretary of Labor to answer these 
questions: What public and private job training 
programs are now avadablef Whom do they 
serve? What needs remain unmet? 

Second: / am directing the Secretary of Labor 
and the Acting Secretary of Commerce, in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies, to estab- 
lish a Task Force on Occupational Training. 
This task fwce, with members drawn from 
business, labor, agriculture, and the general 



public, win surv^ training programs operated 
by [sivate industry, and wiU recommend ways 
that the Federal Government can promote and 
assist ]»ivate training ixograms. 

Third: / have recommended that the Con- 
gress provide an additional $6 j 8 million to en- 
able the Secretary of labor to aid private in- 
dustry in experimental projects providing a 
wide range of services and training lo seriously 
disadvantaged workers. 

Fourth : I am asking the Secretaries of Labor 
and Agriculture to conduct a study to determine 
both short-term and future manpower needs 
and the supply of workers in rural America. 
With this infonnation, we wiU be able to ptan 
to meet the needs of our w(xkm and of our 
rural economy. 

4. We Must Make Military Service a Path 
to Productive Careers. 

Monbers of the Armed Fnces have an op- 
portunity to perform vital military service. 
They can also acquire knowledge and experi- 
ence to prepare them for civilian careos after 
their service. 

In fiscal 1966, 750,000 serviconen completed 
spedalized training programs. In almost 2,000 
diffoent courses, from automobile repair to 
aerospace tedmology, these young citizens have 
gained sldUs and erperirace which help them 
to obtain civilian jobs. 

The Armed Services have idso made educa- 
tional growth possible for thousands of service- 
men through the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
and other educatirmal programs. Neariy 80,000 
servicemen earned the equivalent of a hi gfr 
school diplixna last year. 

In addition, the Secretary of Defense has 
launched "Project 100,000” to accept and train 
thousands of young men who were previously 
rejected as unfit for military sovice. Under 
this program, 40,000 young men are joining the 
Armed Forets this year; 100,000 will jt^ next 
year. All will receive specialized training to 
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help them become good soldiers — and later, pro- 
ductive dtizens. 

There are, of course, smne military specialists 
whose training does not lead directly to dvilian 
emplp^mient. 

To help them, I have asked the Secretary of 
Defense to make available, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, mseruice training and educational 
opportunities which will increase their chances 
for employment in civilian life. 

5. We Must Work Toward a More Compre- 
hensive Manpotoer Program. 

If our manpower programs are to reach 
as many workers as they must, we should 
strengthen the Federal-State Employment 
Service so that it can improve job {dacement, 
provide better training and job information, 
and offer guidance and counseling to all those 
who need these vital swices. 

A sound economic and manpower p<di (7 also 
requires effective measures for nmintMiiing 
income of the worker and his family when work- 
ing patterns dumge. 

/ urge the Congress to amend the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws to provide training, guid- 
ance, or other services in conjunction with ex- 
tended benefits to the long-term unemployed. 
I urge the Congress also to extend the protec- 
tion of the system to additional workers, to es- 
tablish a more redlisHe level of benefits, and to 
correct the abuses which occur within the pres- 
ent system. 



Along with the improvements I have pro- 
posed in the Social Security qrstem and our 
public assistance programs, these st^ will m- 
lumce the lives of millions of po«r families and 
give them incentives to improve thdr educaticm 
and their job potential. Further, I have pro- 
posed under the Econmnic Opportunity Act 
tibat Job Gorpsmen, Nei^borhood Youth 
Corpsmra, and others ^igaged in wcuk and 
trai ning under that act should be g^ven greater 
incentives to work, by allowing them to earn 
more without a ccHrespmding loss of welfare as- 
sistance to their families. 

Our ecmomic system must have adequate 
"manpowar*’ — but manpower is not raough. 
The eccMUHnic qrstem is a means. Its end is the 
individuaL 

To better serve the deeper purpose of our 
manpower programs, we must seek answers to 
the most fundamental questhms about unon- 
plqyment. 

/ therefore urge the Congress to provide HO 
million for a special census of S million house- 
holds in America. 

Ammigother data^ 1hisp(q>ulation census will 
give us vitally needed manpower infoimation 
about unemployed Americans. It will [novide 
for us a more ccunplete profile of the jobless 
woriror. Where does he live? How much edu- 
cation and training does he have? What are 
his health and economic problems? What 
othor obstacles must be overcmne to find and 
hold a job? 



Conclusion 



We know that a vigorous econmny and an ef- 
fective educatimial q^stem are the bedrock of 
an effective manpower policy. 

Our economy is healthy, and our unemploy- 
ment rate is low. We w(nk witii (xmstant vigi- 
lance to keep that rate low. 



The 18 landmark educational measures I pro- 
posed and you in the Cmgress enacted are sym- 
bols of our belief that education is the most im- 
portant investment we can make in the Nation’s 
future. 

Thus, on these foundations— a thriving eccm- 



omy and educational progress — ^we can shape 
our manpower policies to : 

— ^Rrevent the misuse, and nonuse, ci our 
youth. 

— ^Meet squarely the proUems of the 2 mil- 
1km Americans who need mployment aa> 
astance and who stand ready to help them- 
selves. 

— Meet the needs of a burgeoning economy 
for skilled woricers. 

— ^Help wOTka^ witii spedal anployment 
iwoblems — ^the handicapped, the migrant 
worker, the Armed Services rejectee. 

— ^Bring workers to jobs as well as jobs to 
workers. 

— ^Develop a closer partnership with bua- 
ness and private agencies. 

We are heartened by the progress of our man- 
power pn^rams over the past years. This 
progress is not material tot bold headlines: 
quiet victories seldom are. 

One man’s struggle to imjvove himself, to 
learn new skills and discard old habits, is deeply 
personal and often painful. 



But each day victories are being won — in 
dozens of Neighborhood Youth centers, in 
scores of Job Corps camps, in thousands of 
training projects under the Manpower Devebp- 
ment and Training Act. 

Often our progress is measured not what 
luqspened but by what has been avoided. The 
high school dropout whose name might have 
been reccMxled on a police blotto — but was not 
because he learned a skill and got a good job. 
The father of five who might have waited in linA 
for his reli^ check — ^but did not because he was 
trained and went on to steady employment. 

The yardstick we must vje is not what we 
have accomplished in the past — but what we 
must do in the future. 

We will do our best. We wiii try and try 
again. We will never lose si^t of our goal — 
to guarantee to every man an oj^xutunity to 
unlock his own potential; to earn the satisfac- 
tion of standing cm his own two feet. 

Our goal, in sh(H*t, is to offer to every dtiz^ 
one of the greatest blessings: a sure sense of his 
own usefulness. 




The White House, 
May i, 1967 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 



(’opies of this pul)li(-ation or additional inforiiiation on manpower propams 
and activities may be <d)tained from the U.S. Department of Labor’s Man- 
power AdmiiiLstration in \Vashin<!;ton, D.C. Pnblications on manpower are 
also available from the Department’s Regional Information Offices at the 
addresses listed below. 



John F. Kennedy Building, Boston, Massachn.setts 0220J 
J41 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York lOflOl 

Wolf Avenue and Commerce JStreet, Chambersbur*;, Penn.sylvania 17201 

Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn.sylvania 19107 

1J71 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta, Georgia J0309 

51 SW. First Avenue, Miami, Florida 33130 

801 Broad Street, Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

219 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60604 

911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

411 North Akard Street, Dallas, Te.xas 75201 

730 17th Street, Denver, Colorado 80202 

300 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90012 

450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California 94102 

506 .Second Avenue. Seattle. Washington 98104 
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Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
Curtis C. Aller, Director 



